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The dynamics of our present policy—mutual deterrence through 
fear of retaliation—and the arms race it engenders are actually 
increasing, rather than decreasing, the threat to our biological survival. 
But what about the survival of our way of life? I think it can be shown 
that the complementary conditions of external threat and internal 
regulation operate to weaken democracy at home and strengthen totali- 
tarianism abroad. And what about feasibility? Is it conceivable that 
balance on the teetering see-saw of deterrence can be maintained over 
the long haul, greased as it is with human fallibility, particularly as 
more and more nations get into the act? 

Most Americans who think about it at all, and I'm sure most 
Russians as well, are aware of the danger in our present course. Yet 
they feel impelled along it with a certain sense of inevitability. It will 
be the main purpose of this paper to suggest some of the mechanisms 
in human thinking that create this sense of inevitability and the 
resultant bankruptcy of policy. 


Psycho-logic 

The first cognitive mechanism I want to discuss is psycho-logic. 
Over the past two decades a great deal of social psychological research 
—by Heider, Newcombe, Festinger, Cartwright and Haray, Abelson 
and Rosenberg, Osgood and Tannenbaum, and others—has been 
converging on a conclusion about human thinking that common sense 
had already isolated as “the consistency of little minds.” Whenever 
cognitively inconsistent elements are brought together in assertions, 
stress toward consistency is produced; resolutions of this stress typically 
are those requiring a minimum of cognitive restructuring. Thus if we 
like Ike, and he happens to praise some congressman from Timbuktu, 
the minimum restructuring is toward making the relatively unknown 
congressman a more favorable figure. But if Khrushchev were to 
comment on this congressman’s sound ideas—a type of assertion 
popularly known as the “kiss of death’—then psychologically—but not 
logically—there would be pressure toward discounting these ideas. The 
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fact that psycho-logic may sometimes lead to valid conclusions does 
not validate the process. 

Psycho-logic contributes to the over-simplified “two-valued orien- 
tation” stressed by general semantics. It runs rampant in the area of 
international relations, where the usual corrective process of reality- 
testing is difficult to apply, and it underlies what Robert Colborn 
(1960) an editor of Business Week, has called “the corrupting myth of 
an apocalyptic world struggle between Communism and some inde- 
scribable side of the angels.” Psycho-logic makes Bogey Men of the 
opponents in every human conflict: If WE are good, kind, fair and so 
on, then cognitive consistency requires that THEY (THE ENEMY) 
must be equally bad, cruel, unfair and so on through the opposites of 
all traits we attribute to ourselves. The Bogey Man conception both 
justifies aggressive behavior on our own part and nullifies any non- 
aggressive ploys by the opponent. 

Once the fundamental evaluative polarity has been established, 
psycho-logic operates subtly but continuously on the interpretation of 
all subsequent in-coming information. One effect is to push both sides 
steadily down reciprocal paths of self-delusion. In our own case, 
observe the alacrity and near-universality with which our media people 
two years ago jumped on the “blame it all on Khrushchev” bandwagon 
even before the dust of the Summit fiasco had settled, at the expense of 
healthy self-criticism. Or witness the ease with which we have 
accepted the official interpretation that the demonstrations in Japan 
were Communist-inspired. As a recent visitor to that country, I can 
testify to the intense pacifist attitude there and the legitimate anxiety 
about again being the target for atomic bombs. (Incidentally, the 
names of two popular brands of cigarettes there are “Peace” and 
“Hope”) Another effect is the setting up of double standards of 
morality. Exactly the same behavior is moral if WE do it but immoral 
if THEY do it. Why? Because different motives are attributed to WE 
and THEY in keeping with psycho-logic. Witness the debate over the 
U-2 spy-plane incident; it is legitimate for us to spy on them in order to 
defend the Free World from treacherous surprise attack; but since 
they view themselves as peace-loving, not treacherous, our justification 
is incredible and our behavior aggressive in their eyes. 

Many recent travelers to Russia, including statesmen and scholars, 
have been impressed by the “mirror image” of our own attitudes they 
find there. Information obtained by USIA confirms this picture. They 
blame their aggressive behavior on us just as we blame ours on them. 
I believe that we must accept their protestations of good faith as 
genuine. Cutting the Russian Bogey down to more realistic size and 
shape will enable us to search for fresh alternatives; accepting it at 
face value reinforces the belief that we have no choice but to pursue 
the tension-arms race spiral to its grim conclusion. 
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Relativity of Human Judgment 


Another cognitive mechanism contributing to controversy is the 
relativity of human judgment. What a person perceives as “neutral” 
or “normal” on any dimension of judgment depends upon the range of 
relevant objects to which he has been exposed. These norms, taken 
together, constitute his “frame of reference” for judging subsequent 
objects. Consistent shifts in the range of input events produce gradual 
“drift” in our norms. Stimuli which deviate only slightly from the 
norm tend to assimilate with it, and the differences are minimized; 
stimuli which deviate a great deal produce a contrast effect, and 
differences are exaggerated. Scientific underpinnings for these notions 
can be found in classic psychophysical investigations of the time error 
and of the effects of anchor-points, set and context generally. More 
recently we have studies by Helson (1948) on adaptation level, by 
Johnson (1955) on the generalization of reference scales, and by 
Hovland, Harvey and Sherif (1957), Peak (1958) and others on the 
phenomena of assimilation and contrast in social as well as physical 
judgments. 

We are seldom aware of our own norms—they are projected 
outward as the natural design of the universe. When Ego unconsciously 
assumes Alter to share his frame of reference, it is natural to think of 
him as evil, dishonest, or at least abnormal in some way when he calls 
“straight” what to Ego is obviously “crooked” and considers “tasty” 
what to Ego is obviously “distasteful.” One could perhaps scale degrees 
of social sophistication—of being “civilized,” if you will—in terms of 
awareness of judgmental relativity. It is the sensitive, not “ugly” Ameri- 
can who realizes that his own judgments on the tasty-distasteful and 
even the moral-immoral scale are just as arbitrary as those of the 
Mexican or Hindu. Nor are we ordinarily aware of the gradual drift in 
our own norms under the pressure of changing events; it is always the 
things and people ‘out there’ that are changing while we remain the 
bedrock of constancy and stability. During the past decade we have 
gradually adapted to the horror of mass extinction to a point where we 
can read with complete equanimity that a certain general has been 
assigned the task of selecting the strategic, not tactical, targets in 
Russia at which our nuclear missiles will be aimed. 

To fully appreciate the location of our own social norms it is 
necessary to get outside the frame of reference provided by our own 
mass media. During the past few months I have spent considerable 
time outside this country in connection with some cross-cultural 
research we are doing. I read foreign newspapers avidly and I found 
them full of refreshing heresy, at least as far as East-West relations 
were concerned, to the extent that I was moved to wish, with Robert 
Burns: 
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“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


We have behind us a long and dismal history of unsuccessful nego- 
tiations with the Russians. It is psycho-logical to blame this all on 
the intractability of the Communists, but the cognitive mechanism we 
are discussing operates on both sides and contributes to negotiation 
failures. A demonstration I first observed in Walter Miles’ laboratory 
at Yale seems peculiarly a propos here: Two bars of light, arranged 
in the form of an X, are alternately illuminated at a rate optimum for 
producing the phi-phenomenon, here an apparent rotation of a single 
bar from one position to the other. If the bars are initially presented 
at right angles, the observer is about equally likely to perceive a 
vertical “rocking” motion or a horizontal “teetering” motion. But now 
suppose the bars are first presented in a vertical orientation and, while 
the observer watches, are gradually separated? The “rocking” motion 
persists considerably past the point of objective balance, “rocking” 
more and more wildly until at least it breaks into a narrow “teetering” 
motion. 

East-West negotiations are at least analogous to what might be 
expected from two naive observers of this phenomenon trying to agree 
on the angle of objective balance—when one always starts from the 
vertical orientation and the other always from the horizontal. Nego- 
tiators for both parties, to some extent, and the presses and publics 
which support them to a greater extent, approach the conference table 
with reciprocally biased perceptions of what is equable—to say 
nothing of “one-upmanship,” the pervasive “self-fulfilling prophecy,” 
and the fact that they are more concerned with the people back home 
than the people across the table. Successful negotiations require 
commitment prior to action, and under conditions of increasing fear 
and distrust it is hard to see how much of significance can be achieved. 


Cognitive Stereotypy 


The last mechanism I want to mention is cognitive stereotypy. 
The basic psychological notion here is that, beyond some optimum 
level, increased motivation serves not only to further energize the 
organism, but also to restrict its capacity to select alternatives within 
response hierarchies. Given the multiplicative relation between drive 
and habit-strength, the most probable alternatives become even more 
so, relatively, while the less probable become even less so. Since the 
behavioral system seems to be organized throughout in terms of hier- 
archical alternatives, heightened motivation and emotion serve to pro- 
duce stereotypy in perception, interpretation, and association as well 
as in overt behavior. The scientific underpinnings here are implicit 
in Hull's behavior theory and explicit in the more recent work of 
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Spence and his associates (1958); Hebb (1955) and others have 
provided tie-ins with the neurophysiology of the activation systems; I 
have previously utilized these notions in analyzing the motivational 
dynamics of language behavior (1957). 

One effect of drive-produced stereotypy is that it reduces capacity 
to solve problems. Problem situations are more or less defined by the 
fact that the dominant, habitual responses don’t work. If they did, 
there obviously wouldn’t be any problem. A normally intelligent rac- 
coon trying to get out from under a stinging shower will persistently 
bang its head against a locked door that used to be open, completely 
ignoring free passageways to left and right. In analogous fashion, 
nations today are lumbering down the one habitual path to “security” 
—bigger and better weapons—gathering as they go tensions which 
make it less and Jess possible to conceive of any other alternatives. 
Being the habitual response to external threat, this course is felt to 
be “realistic.” Unfortunately, anthropologists are familiar with cultures 
that, through blind adherence to practices that once were realistic, 
have gradually committed suicide. I think that we are in exactly the 
same spot: we are continuing to practice rites and rituals of inter- 
national relations that were developed in and were appropriate to the 
past, firmly believing them to be realistic in a nuclear age which 
renders them suicidal. 

Another effect of heightened motivation is foreshortening of 
perspective. In general, as we trace the course of evolution and 
particularly the development of the cortex, we find higher species 
capable of maintaining longer delays, employing more extended 
foresight, and striving for more remote goals. But emotion has the 
effect of primitivizing this capacity. The motivational conditions of 
controversy, e.g., our present tensions-arms race dilemma, are precisely 
those designed to restrict perspective. Thus we find that the truly 
magnificent achievements of human science, achievements that soon 
may free us from earthly bondage and catapult us toward the stars, 
seem to have significance only within the petty framework of the cold 
war. Our leaders seem fixated on the immediate goal of passing the 
Russians in total military deterrent power without asking, as Milburn 
(1959) has, whether being able to annihilate an enemy ten or a 
hundred times over deters him much more than being able to annihi- 
late him just once. And no one in this mad scramble pauses to even 
consider the obvious next question: when and how does all this end? 
Surely a policy that, at best, can offer us nothing more than a world 
everlastingly poised for mutual destruction, held together by nothing 
more than mutual fear, cannot be the last word. 
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Alternatives to War 


What we need, and that most urgently, is an enlivened search for 
new alternatives to war as a means of resolving human conflicts. The 
military technology of the nuclear age has made war intolerable, but 
not improbable unfortunately. The hopeful thing is that human 
societies are highly diversified and adaptive systems, and democratic 
institutions in particular have built-in techniques for discovering 
solutions to new problems as they arise, if they are allowed to operate. 
The cold war mentality we have been analyzing inhibits policy 
innovation while it intensifies the tensions-arms race dilemma. However, 
simply having public insight into these mechanisms can do much to 
dispel their effectiveness. In this connection, the communications media 
have a most important role to play. 

The more one thinks about various alternatives to war—about the 
difficulties in achieving bilateral agreements on significant issues by 
negotiation, about keeping the competition implicit in Khrushchev's 
“peaceful coexistence” peaceful, about the infeasibility of complete 
unilateral disarmament given existing attitudes and beliefs—the more 
one feels forced toward the conclusion that surrender of national 
sovereignty to some form of world government offers the only 
permanent solution. Technological developments in communications, 
transportation and all other forms of human interdependence—to say 
nothing of weaponry—have not merely made world government 
feasible but absolutely essential if we are to survive. The problem is 
this: how can we halt, and then put into reverse, the present tensions- 
arms race spiral, thereby creating an atmosphere of mutual trust in 
which steps toward world government will be taken? 


Graduated Reciprocation in Tension-reduction 


In large part because of the cold war mentality, very little at- 
tention has been given to the full range of policies involving unilateral 
action. In the last few paragraphs available to me, I wish to sketch 
in the outline of a possible “psychological primer,” a policy of gradu- 
ated reciprocation in tension-reduction which I have discussed in 
more detail in a recent issue of Conflict Resolution (1959). 


Just as the arms race itself is a form of unilateral but reciprocative 
tension-increasing activity, one can conceive of unilateral but recipro- 
cative tension-decreasing activity. One side would announce both its 
intention to take a certain tension-reducing step as of a certain date 
and the reciprocation expected from the other, but the step would be 
taken regardless of prior commitment to reciprocate. The actions 
taken by each side would be graduated in degree of risk potential 
according to the reciprocation obtained or not obtained from the 
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other. Whereas Kissinger’s Plan (1957) would use our capacity for 
massive nuclear retaliation as the psychological buffer for “war as 
usual” with all of the danger that playing with fire implies, the policy 
I am suggesting would use this same capacity as the psychological 
support for tension-decreasing steps. It would, therefore, hold out at 
least the hope of ultimately eliminating the nuclear deterrents them- 
selves, something not even envisaged in our present policy. 

The interesting point is that both the United States and Russia 
have been making tentative unilateral gestures over the past few years. 
These gestures have been largely abortive because they were not gradu- 
ated and continued as part of a consistent, carefully thought-out policy, 
rather they were used more as ammunition in the cold war; they were 
not publicly announced in advance of their commission; the possible 
forms of reciprocation were not spelled out. I am convinced that if as 
little as one cent out of every “defense” dollar were earmarked for 
intensive study of non-aggressive resolutions of conflict, effective 
programs could be devised. Is this too much to spend for the search 
and evaluation of new alternatives? Perhaps it is. According to a 
speech by Mr. Kennedy, then a U.S. Senator sponsoring a new peace 
agency, our government has been giving practically no support to non- 
military defense studies and has provided our negotiators with woefully 
inadequate preparations; as if we had already accepted the inevitability 
of a military resolution. 

Graduated reciprocation in tension-reduction seeks its justi- 
fication in social science considerations. It assumes that if carefully 
graduated unilateral actions were maintained over a sufficient period, 
pressures of public opinion both internal and external would force 
reciprocation. It assumes that the Russians are more like us than like 
Bogey Men, that they would like to find a way out of this mess as much 
as we would, that their motivations are derived more from insecurity 
than from the urge to world domination. Their persistent championing 
of “peaceful coexistence” despite the opposition of their Chinese 
colleagues, indicates a faith that their way of life would win out in 
non-military competition for men’s minds; this is an encouraging thing, 
because we are convinced, or should be, that our way of life will win 
out under conditions of peaceful coexistence. 

In the last analysis, the problems we face are those of human 
nature and human relationships. The technology that our monkey 
ingenuity has produced merely exacerbates them, offering neither 
explanations nor solutions. The problems thus fall squarely into the 
lap of the social sciences, including psychology; the physicists and 
engineers who have been most vocal on these issues have simply been 
trying to do our job for us and I don’t think as well as we could do it 
ourselves. Albert Einstein (1946) once put it in words that might 
have been written today: “Our world is threatened by a crisis whose 
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extent seems to escape those within whose power it is to make major 
decisions for good or evil. The unleashed power of the atom has 
changed everything except our ways of thinking. Thus we are drifting 
toward a catastrophe beyond comparison. We shall require a sub- 
stantially new manner of thinking if mankind is to survive.” 
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